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ABSTRACT 

This study was designed to see if preservice 
elementary teachers having undergone a training intervention on 
business-like behavior can significantly increase their observable 
level of business-like behavior and maintain the level of increase 
ten .weeks af*er training. The observed level of warmth was al$o 
Bcnitcred in relationship to the traini-ng intervention. The training 
intervention included classroom instrtjcticn^ identification, and 
observation of business-like descriptors in classroom settings, role 
playing, peer teaching, and microt eaching. Significant results were 
obtained relative to the intervent icr, and nonsignificant 
correlations found between business-like behavior and warmth. 
(Author/JD) 
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Purpos»e 

The puxpose of this study wa<s uo ascertain if prfiser\rice 
e.HHisntary teachers vould exhibit 3.tn increase in bULsiness-HjLKe 
beia^ 'ior i-^. their classxoom interfile -"r ions with pupils -withoint 
neciativel^ affectinc- reacher warr ^ after undergoing a trairrdng 
rer'/ent: yn focuse i^pecif :L2all jn business-like behavior- 
The st:uc:y sou:riii ro detezrrr^ rrie effects of the inte: - 
- nz-ZJr. a'l.'J tne pers-LSrence .f effects over a lien weelc 

-St tT'air Ir ^ period. To riii.5 . it was necessary tio 
mrmulati he dessrriptc-rs z- bus xness-like behavipi;, 

J ^eL-:3 imp-^^sHsent t te: -r? * imag intervention fc < business- 

„ Dehavioi', and c moniior ti:e observable levels c oixh i.ness-- 
behavici- and ^srrrnth throughout rhe pre-posttestiis 

Research Relating Student Achievement 
and Bus ine s s -Like Teacser Behavior as 
Defined in This Study 

In reviewing ths hismory of teacher effectiveness re^^rch, 
rrnt frnporary rassss ar^ners in teacher education are forced to 
aCTiiti that too litrt:^ is known about the factors related t^ 
*:*f<ar ,er effective less (Barr, 1961; Gage, 1963; Rosenshine, 971; 
"Triivars, 1973? ^&cf]:s^^y. Soar & Soar, 1975? Rosenshine, 1976: 
3sr1 mer, 1976). 
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fRyans*' (196Q' Teacher Characteristics Study sought tr) 
mddr^ss tite lack tsr any cl^ar understanding of teacher 
ibehav ior patterns^ Hence, Hyans undertook an extensive 
3tudy during the cfe&cade of ~he nineteen fifties to study 
objject Lviely teacherr behavic r patterns. This work, while 
not or:-ir:3r:''7 concerned witr_ teacher effectiveness, was a 
T^icneer study ir; srialyzing teacher behavior and clearing 
^he way for futxzz^ scudies cn effectiveness. Ryans (1960) 
i^i^^'tified three dlscinct pat:rr-=rns of teacher :;ha:racter istics, 
T-zSr- ; S>a^ter^n X — friendl c-i^derstanding, E?id sympathetic; 
^•itt^rn Y — tTesrjonsib '.e, bus ttf«^- 1 ike , systematic ; Patt3=m Z — 
^jtimuulating, imagima^ve, surrrEr.t. 

'iJCniie -:yans was interesred orrimarily in th^ identification 
jdT p^^tterns of bebsavior irrespective of student achievement, 

did find that ^ttern Y teacher behavior wa^ nighly correlated 
vitia c liiitahle puzzLL behavior in tnacher's classes. 

.n cor-'siderim^ the Literature of student achievement and 

'^•'.5-^ her lieFnavior, the review by R^senshine (1^71) constitutes: 

. the most solid body of evidence for 
consistently demonstrating that teacher 
behavior is related to measures of 
student achievement. (Kennedy & Bush, 
1976, p. 15) 

While T=be ' otal number of studies reviewed was approximately 
fifty oriy seven of these studies related to business-like 
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the specific subject of the training intervention developed 
in this study. 

Six of the se^en studies related to business-like 
behavior reported by Rosenshine (1971) contained significant 
results relating teacher business-like behavior and student 
achievement. 

Relationship Between Teacher Warmth and Student 
Achievement and Business-Like 
Teacher Behavior 

While^the specific training intervention developed in this 
study does not relate to teacher warmth, the variable was 
monitored in terms of a possible relationship between increases 
in business-like behavior and the changes in teacher warmth. 
Several reasons are offered for the researcher's iiterest in 
observing the variable of teacher warmth. 

First, it would appear that a popular impression and 
general perception of practitioners is that to be business-like 
means that one is cold, calculating, uncaring, and controlling, 
and therefore anything but warm. The research indicates that 
such a relationship does not in fact have to exist, but 
hypothesizes that an increase in business-like teacher behavior 
in and of itself will not result in an observable decrease in 
the level of teacher warmth. 
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The researcher received rather strong -^'i^p ort for this 
viewpoint from the work of David Ryans ^^.1960 ) Hyaxrs' 
Pattern X (wsrmth) and Y (business-like) ^a^iP^ ...wrr to be 
highly intercczrrelated among elemeirirary t-^^-'^^hers and each 
Pattern was faund to be highly correlated > ^es^^red pupil 

behavior in th:e classroom (Ryans, 1-50) • ^ x:ig: degree of 

intercorrelation would suagest that, contr y mpular 
perceptions, increases in business-like tr*"'-.. benavior 
could possibly produce an increase in the 1^^?^1 of teacher 
warmth* 

Finally, a rather strong body of reses'^elv: ^^'^idence 
exists to support the hypothesis that teft^c^V^ w^^C3tith is 
positively correlated to student achiever ains (Rosenshine, 

1971) . 



Descriptive Definition ^ 
"Business-Like Behavic - 



The specific descriptors used to de - and measure 
the variable of business-like behavior c. :our: 1) seriousness, 
2) deliberateness, 3) goal orientedness - organization. 
These descriptors were derived rrom the ^i-^^teature, especially 
Ryans* Teacher Characteristics gtudy (Ryam, 1960) earlier 
studies relating business-like behavior and student achievement, 
and the expert opinion of recognized teachei educators. 
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Seriousnesst includes sucn attributes as earnestness, 
genuineness, and sobriety ~s expressed in the rational execution 
of the task; efficient ana jiri_cious rise of time; concise, 
befitting verbal and nonverrba..! lanquf qe; precise, purposeful 
and confident deraortment ; roirc-ug*, sc-nolarly treatment of 
±ae content; buoyancy without levi*- y; and natural humor 
isvoid of frivoljr.ty, synicisnz. ii. or- sarcasm. 

Deliber aten^s includes su.cn attributes as purposefulness, 
willfulness, and thoughtfulness ~s expressed in the intentional 
execution of the task; measurers and efficient use of time; 
intentional and precise use o± verbal and nonverbal language; 
unambiguous, conscious, confiaent, deportment; concise, 
thoughtful and predetermined use of content. It is char- 
acterized by thoroughness buit not dullness, purposefulness 
and determinedness, but not -nf lexibieness, by exactness 
but not unresponsive. Delitesrate teaching evidences inten- 
tional, logical and/or chronological sequencing; thoughtful 
and intentional involvement cf all students; and planned 
transitions from introduction zo closure of lessons. 

Goal orientedness refers ^-ij the teacher's singlemind- 
edness of purpose as evidenced ry such behaviors as clear, 
precise, unambiguous goal statasnents in the introduction 
of the lesson, unwavering, decisive movement toward the goal 
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in .an efficient and systematic manner . It include*: clear, 
welu.- -developed foilow- through activjL±:iss unequivocaJJ.y and 
cons: -rtently relar^^d to the groal, precr^se use of smdent 
inruT 10 facilitate attainment of ob-^^tives, and 1 ow inci- 
denizs cx : vacillating or aimless apprziscnies/conmienT^r quest ions 
or i^ehszrors. 

farc^ization refers to the manner in which the means to 
goal L ttainment are orchestrated and how one uses oirganization 
as a supporting mechanism for goal attainment. Evidence of 
this - :s-riptor includes such things as the preord^ring of 
faci lies, ready availability of instructional materials, 
and V i developed, systematic lessons that are related to 
the achievement of a specific purpose and to goal attainment. 
Organization includes such things as consistent, planned use 
of space and facilities to complement activities, materials 
well-prepared and readily available in advance, proper timing 
and pacing of the lesson in light of goals, efficient and 
appropriate involvement of personnel in a planned and orderly 
manner, utilization of content to enchance goal attainment, 
as well as over-all planned, systematic, goal-related control 
over the classroom environment. 
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Descriptive Iaf±nition of "Warmth" 
Warmth refers to the ^cnent to which the teacher manifests 
positive interpersonal reiarionships wii±L the students, 
demonstrates sensitive and ffriendly behav-ors, creates an 
atmosphere of acceptance cr students and of sensitivity to 
their personal, academic Hnd social needs and to the extent that 
he/she is open, friendly, aircepting, compassionate, empathetic, 
concerned, positive, encomraging, supportive and loving, he 
or she is said to be warn. The teacher with warmth smiles 
easily, shows a healthy rsense of humor, and uses physical 
contact as a positive re^forcemen t . These characteristics 
of teacher warmth are consisrent with those used in the 
Rating Scale for Teacher Warmth from the Purdue Observer 
Rating Scales (1974). 

Procedures and Methodology 
The subjects of this study were twenty elementary education 
preservice teachers enrolled in a three-semester professional 
sequence. The three-semester professional sequence is part 
of a personalized, competence-oriented teacher education 
program vhich uses teaching centers as a vehicle for providing 
field experiences for undergraduate students. The teaching 
centers are contractual partnership arrangements with schools 
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to provide for both preservice and inservice education with 
a jointly appointed full-time coordinator who has faculty 
status in both institutions. This study was limited to pre- 
service elementary teachers only and did not actively involve 
the inservice, cooperating teachers in the training or data 
collection . 

The students had previously been involved in a four-hour 
per week tutoring experience in the semester prior to beginning 
their three-semester sequence. During the first semester of 
the professional sequence each of the preservice teachers had 
spent approximately three-fifths of his/her time in university 
instructional settings and two-fifths in a teaching center 
working in a classroom directly with teachers and students. 
The actual time in the field was from 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
for a semester of fifteen weeks. 

At the time that the actual training in business-like 
behavior was conducted these preservice elementary teachers 
were in the second semester of the sequence which involved 
three full days per week for a semester in the teaching 
centers . 

The students had progressed into the third semester of 
their professional sequence (which calls for five full days 
a week in the public schools for a full fifteen-week semester, 
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similar to traditional student teaching) by the time that 
posttests II and m were conducted. 

The training intervention took place as an elective 
minicourse within the undergraduate professional education 
program, but was not a requirement. The delivery format for 
the training intervention was a minicourse which the twenty 
students elected to take. The students were aware that video- 
taping across two semesters would be required and that the 
class would be split into two groups. They were not told, 
however, of the purpose or focus of the research or of their 
assignment to either a control or experimental group. 

The specific training intervention (seven weeks) for the 
Experimental Group included: 1) university classroom instruction 
in the descriptors of business-like behavior; 2) indentif ication 
and observation of these descriptors in classroom settings; 
3) role playing practice; 4) peer teaching; 5) microteaching. 

Data were gathered on all students by video-taping a 
twenty minute teaching episode in a regular classroom situation: 
a) just prior to the training intervention, b) immediately 
after the training period, c) five weeks after the training 
period ended, and d) ten weeks after the training period ended. 

The Experimental Group was a randomly assigned group of 
elementary preservice teachers who were one-half of the second 
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semester preservice teachers who voluntarily signed up for a 
mini-course that related to business-like behavior. The 
students assigned to the Experimental Group underwent a 
detailed training intervention specifically designed to 
increase their level of business-like teaching behavior. 
The Control Group was comprised of the remaining half of the 
preservice teachers electing to take the mini-course. The 
Control Group also was unaware of the research design and 
received no specific training in business-like behavior. 
Random assignment of preservice teachers was achieved by 
utilizing the Random Table of Numbers. 

Business-like behavior and teacher warmth constituted the 
dependent variables. The training intervention constituted 
the independent variable. 

Statistical analyses were based on the differences between 
the means with a repeated measures design. More specifically, 
a two-factor mixed design, with repeated measures on one 
factor, analysis of variance was utilized. 

The specific Analysis of Variance design was selected 
since it permitted not only a comparison of differences in 
the over-all performance of both Experimental and Control 
Groups but also a comparison within groups. This design was 
also used to determine if the variances were significant. 
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The test of simple effects was employed to study the 
level of significance of changes within treatment periods and 
the Tukey (a) was used to determine the level of significance 
of changes within groups between posttest. 

In addition, coefficient alpha was employed in an effort 
to determine the consistency and reliability with which the 
business-like behavior descriptors were being rated during 
observations . 

Product-Moment Coefficients of Correlation were calculated 
in an effort to determine the inter-correlations of. the four 
descriptors defining business-like behavior. Since the four 
descriptors are being used to describe a single behavior, 
business-like, one might expect high intercorrelations ; 
however, extremely high correlations normally would suggest 
refinements should be made in the descriptors of the behavior. 

Means and standard deviations were used for a point of 
departure for discussion of the data and to graphically 
demonstrate the levels of performance of the Experimental 
and Control Groups. 

The Spearman-Brown Prediction Formula was utilized 
(during the training of observers and during the rating of 
the observations ) to determine a respectable inter rater 
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Due to the lack of evidence of interdependence between 
the variables of warmth and business-like behavior for the 
Experimental Group, no statistical analysis of the data re- 
garding warmth was carried out. 

Hypotheses 

n^: There will be a significant increase in the observable 
level of business-like behavior of the Experimental 
Group of preservice elementary teachers immediately after 
undergoing a training intervention specifically designed 
to increase their level of business-like behavior. 
H2: There will be no significant increase in the observable 
level of business-like behavior of a Control Group not 
receiving training in business-like behavior. 
H3: There will be no significant decrease in the observable 

level of business-like behavior of the Experimental Group 
as measured immediately after undergoing training and 
five weeks after undergoing training. 
H4: There will be no significant decrease in the observable 

level of business-like behavior of the Experimental Group 
as measured immediately upon completion of the training 
and ten weeks thereafter. 
H5 : The Experimental Group will display no significant decrease 
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Training Intervention - Experimental Group 
The training intervention took place over a seven-week period 
with classes meeting once a week and the discussion focused on 
the definitions of the concepts and the possible relationships 
between and among them. 

Students were asked to specify the more significant roles that 
a teacher plays and the more significant problems that teachers 
face. The field experiences encountered during the previous 
semester and a half were the context from which the students 
specified roles and problems. 

Students were consistently asked to provide a rationale for 
why the roles/problems were considered significant. This process 
provided a means of assuring the instructor that the students were 
focusing on the relationship between teacher behavior and pupil 
learning during the discussion. 

Many of the identified roles and problems related to such 
areas as discipline, planning, and a lack of motivation. The 
preservice teachers were open to the study of business-like behavior, 
especially as defined by the four descriptors set forth by this 
researcher: seriousness, deliberateness, goal orientedness, and 
organization, 

A discussion of the finding relating to business-like behavior 



students were given the "Descriptors of Business-like Behavior" 
and the "Rating Scale for Business-Like Behavior" was outlined at 
this time. They were asked to read and to raise questions concerning 
the specific behaviors under each of the descriptors. A general 
question/answer/discussion for the purpose of clarifying 
aspects of the descriptors followed. 

In order to familiarize themselves more clearly with the 
variable^ the students were asked to apply the operational definition 
to a lesson that each would teach during the next week. Specifically, 
they were asked to critique the lesson in terms of each of the 
descriptors^ and to be prepared to discuss their findings at the 
next class. 

Session Two. Each student reported in a three-to five-minute 
presentation on the assignment. These presentations were done 
orally in an effort to provide a reinforcing effect on each 
student by hearing how each of his/her peers utilized the 
descriptors of business-like behavior in his/her lesson. 

Following these presentations the students were asked to take 
the specific classroom behaviors outlined on the descriptors sheet 
and role play settings in which they would demonstrate the 
behaviors. Following the role playing the other students were 
expected to identify the behavior being demonstrated and relate 
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only t±£e descriptors of seriousness and goal orientedness were 
treated. 

For the next session students :J?ere asked to make a ten-to 
fifteen-minute observation during ^e week of an unidentified 
classrtoom teacher. They were asked to either identify the presence 
of business-like behaviors indicating seriousness and goal oriented- 
ness or to show how such behaviors could have been evidenced during 
the observation period. All student comments required a justifi- 
cation in terms of the specific descriptions of business-like 
behavior and the four descriptors given to the students in Session 
One. 

It should be noted that anonymity of the teacher subjects of 
the observations in Sessions Two and Three was maintained. Since 
the nature of the field experience allowed a student to come into 
contact with more than one teacher during a week in observation 
settings, anonymity could be preserved with ease. 

Session Three. Students shared the results of their observa- 
tions in small groups of five members. The smaller groups allowed 
each student to report and receive feedback and hence receive 
reinforcement from four peers on the two descriptors under study. 

Following these reports the students continued the role play- 
ing activity described in Session Two with the focus being on the 



than repoarting back on the observation, however, students 
were asked to prepare a twelve-to fifteen-minute peer-teach lesson 
based upon their observations with the understanding that their 
lessons would be critiqued by their peers in terms of the demonstra- 
tion of all four descriptors of business-like behavior. 

Session Four . The students divided into two groups of five 
and conducted peer teaching. Each group had a University staff 
member present who was familiar with the descriptors and the 
expected outcomes of the peer teaching assignment. 

Following each peer teaching episode the University staff 
member conducted a short discussion. Feedback was given to the 
student on his/her performance relative to business-like behavior 
by the four peer observers and University staff members. Observers 
were required to be specific in terms of the operational definition 
of business-like behavior and were cautioned against making general 
comments relative to the over-all quality of instruction. Since 
the episodes were video-taped, observers and teachers were able 
to refer back to specific pari:s of the lesson to demonstrate or 
to ciiarify examples of the specific behaviors. Each of the 
preservice teacheiis was required to complete the peer teach/ 
observer sequence o-f the treatment. Each was also given the 
opportunity to reteach the lesson if he/she so chose. At the 



ing"^ was also distributed at this time and students were asked 
to read it for the next session. 

The discussion of teacher effects and the descriptors of 
business-like behavior^ the analysis and critique of the student's 
own lession^ the role playing and observation of four other students 
in relation to the performance levels outlined in the "Rating 
Scale" were meant to give the student a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of the specific indicators of business-like behavior. 

The completion of the peer- teaching ended Phase One of the 
training intervention. Successful completion was based upon 
each student's ability to complete the assignments and partici- 
pation in the described activities. 
Phase Two — Training Intervention 

The peer teaching was meant to serve as both a culmination of 
Phase One with its emphasis on a solid cognitive understanding 
of the specific behaviors and descriptors related to business- 
like behavior and an introduction to Phase Two of the training 
intervention. Phase Two focused on assisting the preservice 
teacher in incorporating the elements of business-like behavior 
into his/her own teaching in the field setting in which he/she 
was assigned. 

Session Five . The students and instructor met to discuss 
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distributed to each student at the end of Session Four was ex- 
plicated. Microteaching sessions were designed to follow the tra- 
ditional pattern of preconference-teach-conference-reteach with 
the inclusion of videotape as a feedback mechanism and support for 
the conferencing session. 

Directions to the students for the microteaching called for 
each student to prepare a ten-minute lesson of his/her choosing 
wherein the elements of business-like behavior could be exempli- 
fied. Students were to arrange with their classroom teachers 
to teach the lesson to each of two groups of thres to five elemen- 
tary pupils. In each Center space was available ^ere the 
lessons could be taught. The instructor then went to the individual 
field locations at the prearranged times to conduct the mxcroteach 
session with videotaping. On location the students had made 
arrangements with the cooperating teacher to be out of the class- 
room with the instructor/researcher for at least a one-hour period 
of time, including the reteaching of the lesson. 

The preservice teacher and instructor then preconferenced 
on the business-like descriptors. At this txme the srtudent explained 
how he/she intended to demonstrate the variable during the lesson. 

The preservice teacher then taught the lesson (-which was 
recorded on videotape) to one of the two small gromrrs of elementary 
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analyzed by the instructor and student using the business-like 
descriptors as defined earlier. Sp^ - instances of business- 
like teacher behavior were reinforc d specific recommendations 
were made to improve the preservice -her*s ability to demonstrate 
such behaviors. The preservice teacher then retaught the lesson 
to the second small group of elementary pupils incorporating the 
mutually agreed upon suggestions and changes into the lesson. 

At the conclusion of the microteach session each student was 
told he/she should arrange to teach one lesson of twenty minutes 
duration to be video-taped during the following week and to attend 
a final University-based class session. 

All microteaching episodes took place within a one week time 
period followed by the videotaping of the student in a total 
classxoom context during the next week and prior to Session Six. 

Session Six . At the final session a general discussion of 
the total experience and a clarification of questions regarding 
the variable and descriptors took place. Students were also re- 
minded at this time that although they would be receiving a grade, 
they would be videotaped five weeks later cind again five weeks 
thereafter in conjunction with the course. In explanation of the 
future videotapes, students were told that the purpose was to 
supply information on relating campus and field instruction re- 
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Control Group Experience During Time of Training Intervention 
The Control group did not undergo the specific training inter- 
vention designed to increase business-like behavior. Since the 
preservice teachers in t±e Control group did register for an 
elective mini-course^ they did receive instruction. 

Basically the instruction dealt with the topics of group 
process and decision-making, problem-solving, behavioral objectives, 
module development, and norm referenced and criterion referenced 
testing. 

With reference to the area of group process and problem solving 
students went through the exercise of the NASA experiment for 
purposes of analyzing the process of forced choice decision-making . 
The students also studied the force-field analysis methodology 
for approaching problems and clarifying goals. 

In considering the topic of behavioral objectives, students 
studied the basic types of objectives and the basic components 
of a behavioral objective. Students also had experience in identify- 
ing and practice in writing such objectives.. 

Selection and Training of Raters 
In conjunction with the rating of videotapes, two raters who 
were experienced both as teachers and administrators were trained 
to evaluate the Control and Experimental videotapes for both business 



ments to the supervisory setting. Ratings of tapes for business- 
like behavior and warmth were independent of each other. For 
both variables the Spearman-Brown Prediction Formula was utilized 
to calculate interrater reliability. A minimal level of ,90 
was obtained before raters examined the tapes. This reliability 
was also checked periodically as raters examined the eighty video- 
tapes to insure rater reliability. 

Dixferences Between Control and Experimental Groups 
Regarding Business-like Behavior 

The Experimental Group showed a marked increase in raw scores 
(Tables 1 and 2) and mean scores (Table 3) as compared to the 
Control Group in relationship to Posttest I and Posttest III 
scores. In order to examine these data more clearly in terms of 
the significance of the variance, a two factor mixed design with 
repeated measures, analysis of variance was utilized. 

Table 4 summarizes the data from this statist:ical analysis. 
Based upon this table and Figure 1, the following observations 
may be made: 1) the Experimental Group demonstrated an over-all 
significant increase in their level of business-like behavior: 
F(l, 19) = 5.799, p < .05. Thus Hi, that there will be a signifi- 
cant increase in the observable level of business-like behavior 
of the Elxperimental Group immediately after undergoing the train- 
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F(3, 54) = 15.924, p .^.05. 3) The amount of increase appeared to 
be related to the treatment, F(3, 54) = 6.112, p < .05. 

Figure 1 demonstrates that the Experimental Group which began 
at a lower mean score level (x = 27.1) as compared to the Control 
Group (X = 28.6) increased dramatically in Posttest i, decreased 
in Posttest II and increased dramatically in Posttest m. A 
similar, but not as dramatic a pattern was noteworthy for 
the Control Group. 

Table 5 presents a simple effects test to examine the data 
within the Experimental and Control Groups and the level of 
significance within treatment periods. A Tukey (a) pairwise com- 
parison was used to examine the level of significance in the 
Experimental and Control Groups between observations. 

Analysis of Table 5 shows that there was no significant difference 
between Experimental and Control Groups on the Pretest and at Post- 
test II. Also, the data demonstrate a significant difference between 
Experimental and control Groups at Posttest I and Posttest ill. 

Further analysis based upon Tukey (a) comparisons at the 
bottom of Table 5, showed that there was no significant increase 
or decrease in the level of business-like behavior between Pre- 
test and Posttest I or II or ill or between the Posttests for 
the control Group. Therefore, Hj, that there will be no significant 
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Table 1 





OVER*ALIi 


RAW SCORE TOTALS FOR BUSINESS' 


-LIXS BEHAVIOR 






IN CONTROL AND 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 






DURING 


OBSERVATIONS 








Control Group 




Subjects 


Pretest^ 


Posttest I^ 


c 

Posttest II 


T3/\a^^Aa^ TTT^ 

iros^^es U ±±X 






23 


21 


19 
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26 


20 


16 


26 
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41 


33 


42 


41 
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24 


42 


16 


17 
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16 


45 


46 


43 
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47 


16 


36 


37 


7 


18 


45 


16 


46 


8 


31 


49 


37 


32 
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16 


37 


19 


16 


10 


38 


51 


44 


53 


Total 


286 


361 


293 


330 


Experimental Group 


Subjects 


Pretest* 


Posttest 1^ 


Posttest 11° 


d 

Posttest III 


1 


21 




16 


56 


2 


27 


53 


22 


44 


3 


31 


71 


35 


77 


4 


28 


3S 


20 


36 


5 


20 


37 . 


20 


35 


6 


39 


56 


45 


47 


7 


16 


77 


44 


72 


8 


35 


64 


31 


52 


9 


31 


66 


50 


58 


10 


22 


45 


38 


48 


Total 


270 


544 


321 


525 



^Prior to training. 



^Immediately after training, 
^5 weeks after b. 
^10 weeks after b. 
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Subjects 



1 
2 
3 
4' 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Total 



Total 



RAW SCORE DESCRIPTOR TOTALS FOR EACH SUBJECT 
IN BOTH GROUPS DURING OBSERVATIONS 



■ : . Observations on Descriptors of Business-like Behavior 

— Seriousness ■ Deliberateness _Goal Orientedness 

II' III^ 



«a b c d 
P I II III 



,b c d 
P I II III 



Control Group 



"11 9 6 4 

7 8 4 7 

8 9 12 9 
6 11 4 11 
4 13 12 12 

13 4 10 8 

4 12 4 11 

8 13 12 8 

4 11 5 4 



4 4 
6 4 

11 7 

6 13 4 10 

4 11 12 12 

4 10 10 

4 13 

9 8 

8 5 4 



11 



5 12 
9 11 



4 



-IQ 15 12 12 11 12 12 15 



8 5 6 5 

7 4 4 6 

10 7 12 12 
6 9 4 10 
4 12 8 7 

11 4 8 8 
4 9 4 12 
6 13 8 9 
4 8 4 4 

8 12 9 12 



Experiiental Group 



1 6 9 4 14 

2 8 13 5 12 

3 8 17 9 18 

4 6 9 5 9 

5 4 9 4 11 

6 10 12 12 12 

7 4 18 12 16 

8 10 16 9 12 

9 12 18 12 16 
10 8 11 10 12 

76 132 82 132 



7 8 4 14 

8 12 5 12 
8 17 8 19 
4 8 5 9 
4 12 5 8 
7 12 12 12 
4 20 10 20 
7 16 7 12 

. 4 16 14 16 

4 12 10 12 



Organizat ion 

«a ,b c d 
P I II III 



6 5 6 6 

6 4 4 7 

12 10 9 11 

6 9 4 11 

4 9 14 12 
12 4 8 11 

5 12 4 10 

8 11 8 8 
4 10 5 4 

9 12 11 14 



n 105 81 86 71 86 73 91 68 83 67 84 72 86 73 94 



4 9 4 14 4 10 

4 14 6 9 7 14 

8 18 8 20 8 . 19 

7 11 S 9 11 11 
4 8^8 88 

10 16 11 11 ■ 12 16 
4 20 10 16 4 19 

8 16 7 12 10 16 

11 16 12 13 4 16 
4 12 9 12 6 10 



4 14 

6 11 
10 20 
4 9 

7 8 
10 12 
12 20 

8 16 
12 13 

9 12 



a «= prior training; b = imediately after training; c = 5 weeks after b; d = 10 weeks after b. 
P « Pretest} I = Posttest I; II = Posttest II; III = Posttest III. 



I 
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Table 3 

COMPARISON OF THE MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS IN BOSINESS-LIKE BEHAVIOR OF 
THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 



. Pretest Posttest I Posttest II Posttest III 

Descriptors 

M SD H SD M SD M SD 



Seriousness 


E 


7.6 


2.6 


13.2 


3.8 


8.2 


3.4 


13.2 


2.7 




C 


7.5 


3.1 


10.5 

* 


3.1 


8.1 


3.8 


8.6 


3.0 


■ 

Deliberateness 


E 


5.7 


1.8 


13.3 


3.9 


8.0 


3.4 


13.4 


3.9 




C 


7.1 


3.1 


8.6 


3.7 


7.3 


3.4 


9.1 


3.7 


Goal Orientedness 


E 


6.4 


2.8 


14.0 


3.9 


7.7 


2.8 


12.4 


3.6 




C 


6.8 


2.5 


8.3 


3.3 


6.7 


2.8 


8.4 


3.0 


Organization 


E 


7.4 


3.0 


13.9 


3.9 


8.2 


2.9 


13.5 


4.1 




C 


7.2 


3.0 


8.6 


3.1 


7.3 


3.4 


9.4 


3.1 


Total Score 


E 


27.1 


7.2 


54.4 


14.8 


32.1 


12.1 


52.5 


13.8 




C 


28.6 


10.8 


36.0 


12.6 


29.3 


12.8 


33.0 


13.1 



E = Experimental Group 
C = Control Group 
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Table 4 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OVER-ALL OBSERVED PERFORMANCE 
OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
(N = 20) 



Source 



SS 



df 



MS 



F Over-all £ 



Total 


19,110.7470 


79 


241.9082 








Between Subjects 


7,802.2493 


19 


410.6447 








Business-like 
Behavior > E & C 
Groups 


1,901.2500 


1 


1,901.2500 


5.799 


< 


.05 


Error 


5,900.9994 


18 


327.8333 








Within Subjects 


11,308.5000 


60 


188.4750 








Obseirvations 


4,497.8496 


3 


1,499.2832 


15.924 


< 


.05 


Observations x 

Business-liJte 

Behavior 


1,726.4502 


3 


575 4834 


6.112 


< 


.05 


Error 


5,084.2026 


54 


94.1519 









Note: £ » eOS. 



E « Experimental Group 
C control Grcmp 
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w 

U 

o 

u 
w 

c 
It) 



60 

57 

54 

51 

48 

45 

42 

39 

36 

33 

30 

27 

24 



» Control (C) 

■ Experimental (E) 




Pretest 



Posttest I 



Posttest II 



Posttest III 



Fig* 1. Mean Ratings of Performance by Groups 
in Teacher Business-like Behavior. 
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For the Experimental Group significant differences (<1,05) 
were found between Pretest and Posttest I and III, and between 
Posttest I and Posttest II, and Posttest II and Posttest III. 
Hence, Hypothesis 3, that there will be no significant decrease 
in the observable level of business-like behavior for the Experi- 
mental Group as measured five weeks after treatment cannot be 
accepted. 

Hypothesis 4, that there will be no significant decrease in 
the observable level of business-like behavior of the Experimental 
Group as measured upon completion of training and ten weeks after 
the training intervention is accepted (cf. Table 5: I x III = N.S.). 

Additional statistical analyses for each of the four descrip- 
tors support the overall data as reported. 

Teacher Warmth 

The raw data for each of the Subjects for the variable of 
teacher warmth was measured on the six point Purdue Observer 
Scale for Teacher Warmth, as displayed in Table 6. 

In the absence of any observable consistent pattern of 
dependency between warmth and business-like behavior scores for 
the Experimental Group, Hypothesis 5, that the Experimental Group 
will display no significant decrease in their observable level 
of warmth having undergone a treatment designed to increase their 
observable level of business-like behavior, is accepted. 
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Table 5 

ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE: SIGNIFICANCES OF THE OVER-ALL OBSERVED 
PERFORMANCES OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
DURING EACH OBSERVATION 



Source 


MS 


A at 


12.80 


A at 


1,674.45 


A at 


39.20 


A at b^ 


1,901.25 


B at a^ 


364.10 


B at a2 


5,860.20 



df 



1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
3 



.083890 
10.974800 

.256900 
12.461307 
3.867000 
62.281970 



N.S. 

< .0125 

N.S. 

< .0125 

< .0250 

< .0250 



A - 1) Control Group, 2) Experimental Group. „ ^ ___ 

B - 1) Pretest, 2) Posttest 1, 3) Posttest II, 4) Posttest III. 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OVER-ALL OBSERVED 
PERFORMANCES OF EACH GROUP BETWEEN OBSERVATIONS 



Source 


P X I 


P X II 


P X III 


I X II 


I X III 


II X III 


Control 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 


Experimental 


< .05 


N.S. 


< .05 


< .05 


N.S. 


< .05 



P « Pretest 
I « Posttest I 
II « Posttest II 
III Posttest III 
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In suimnary, results of the analysis demonstrated that: 

1) There was no significant difference in the levels of 
business-like behavior and warmth between Experimental 
and Control Groups at the time of the Pretest; 

2) The Control Group did not show a significant increase 
( .05) in its observable level of business-like be- 
havior at the time of Posttest I; 

3) The Experimental Group did show a significant increase 
( .05) in their observalbe level of business-like 
behavior at the time of Posttest I; 

4) This increase in business-like behavior for the Experi- 
mental Group persisted when measured ten weeks after 
train ing? 

5) V/hile the level of business-like behavior for the Experi- 
mental Group increased^ the level of warmth remained 
consistant. 

Conclusions and Future Implications 
The data demonstrate that it is indeed possible to train 
preservice teachers to increase their observable level of business- 
like teaching behavior as described by seriousness, deliberateness, 
goal orientedness, and organization. 

Furthermore the data suggest that an increase in business- 
like behavior need not have an adverse effect on the observable 
level of teacher warmth. 

The data further suggest that the effects of the training 
intervention can be demonstrated to persist ten weeks after train- 
ing. Since business-like behavior has a strong research base for 
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Table 6 



OVER-ALL RAW SCORE 


TOTALS FOK TEACHER WARMTH 


FOR EACH SUBJECT 




IN CONTROL AND 


EXPERIMENTAL 


GROUPS DURING OBSERVATIONS 






Control 


Group 




Subjects 


Pretest^ 


b 

Posttest I 


Posttest 


11° Posttest III^ 




5 


o 




w 


2 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


5 


4 


4 


5 


4 


5 


5 


4 


4 


5 


3 


5 


4 


4 


6 


3 


3 


6 


6 


7 


4 


2 


3 


3 


8 


4 


4 


5 


5 


9 


4 


4 


5 


• 

5 


10 


4 


5 


5 


5 


Total 


41 


41 


43 


45 


Experimental Group 


Subjects 


Pratast^ 


Posttest 


Posttest 11° Posttest lli^ 


1 


6 


3 


3 


4 


2 


6 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 


4 


5 


5 


3 


3 


3 


3 


6 


3 


3 


3 


4 


7 


4 


4 


3 


4 


8 


4 


5 


5 


5 


9 


3 


6 


6 


5 


10 


4 


4 


5 


4 


Total 


41 


41 


38 


41 
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implications for training programs/ although replication for 
validation purposes is needed. 

Future research in the area of teacher ef fectivenes:i might 
also use the training intervention to investigate further the 
relationship between business-like behavior of the teacher and 
pupil achievement gains^ as well as other variables such as content^ 
student socioeconomic £;tatus/ sex/ and grade levels • Since the 
level of business-like behavior can now be measured, one might 
also be able to investigate the dimensions of business-like behavior 
in response to the question "How business-like do I need to be?" 

Researchers may also wish to look at the elements of the 
training intervention in terms of their effectiveness independent 
of the total intervention, i.e., peer teaching, microteaching, and 
time of training. They may also investigate the discrete descriptors 
independently of each other, as well as whether pupils perceive 
what is described as business-like behavior in this study as a 
desirable aspect of teacher behavior. 

The persistence of the behavior beyond the preservice level 
even into the first year of teaching and/or the need for periodic 
inservice to maintain the achieved level of performance may also 
be factors for future research. 
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